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There was a 
desperate struggle 
between Nature 
and circumstance 
before the former 
was allowed to 
have her own way 
and to make Henry 
Bacon an artist. 
The latter at first 
put him into a bookstore, and he might never have got 
out of it, but that the " nearest friend " aforesaid sug- 
gested that he might find a means of escape by cover- 
ing the margins of his account-book with sketches. 
The book-store was not sorry to let him go as soon as 
he began to do that. Then the baffled enemy sent him 
to the war as a volunteer in the Thirteenth Massachu- 
setts Regiment ; but here the other one stepped in and 



when I made his acquaintance on arriving in Paris. 
He advised me to enter the school, and kindly explained 
the modus operandi, which consisted of calling upon 
our minister and asking him to request the permission 
of the Minister of Fine Arts that I should be allowed to 
follow the course of study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
After the manner of a naturalized citizen I called upon 
the minister, then in the Rue de Presbourg, and was 
shown into his presence at once, but I had to wait, as 
his excellency was spelling out some dispatches in 
French with the aid of a younger man. At last I was 
permitted to make my wants known, and was told with 
a smile that my wish should be granted, but I must 
first bring an introduction from some well-known per- 
son to the minister. Then I smiled, took from my coat- 
' pocket a large folded paper, opened it slowly, for I knew 
the importance of the document ; it was the first passport 
1 had ever carried ; it cost me ten dollars, as a friend 
procured it for me at half price, and I knew the worth 
of the spread eagle, and then those comforting words : 



gentleman opened the door for me, and I went out, 
wishing I had economized and not purchased that doc- 
ument in which I had put so much faith. 

" But I found a friend and he gave me the important 
letter — a little plainly written note without the eagle, 
seal of Department of State, or flourishes ; but his ex- 
cellency was satisfied, and said he would write to the 
Minister of Fine Arts. I went to see him thereafter, 
whenever I found time, to ask if he had received a 
response, but always the same answer, ' No.' It be- 
ing summer, at length I went into the country. After 
two months in Brittany, I returned, and again promptly 
called upon the minister. This time he said he had 
received a reply admitting me to the school. I went 
immediately to the school, and asked for my card. 
The secretary could not give it without a letter from the 
Minister of Fine Arts. Back I went to ' our minister.* 
The colored man at the door knew me by this time r 
and so did the minister ; but he could not give me the 
Minister of Fine Arts' letter, as it was a Government 




" PAYING THE BILL." BY HENRY BACON. 

ORIGINAL SKETCH FOR THE PAINTING EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS SALON IN 1870. 



suggested that he should make sketches of military life 
for illustrated papers — which he accordingly did. The 
game was now getting desperate ; the evil genius sent 
him a severe wound, but the good one immediately 
took care that this should only give him the more leis- 
ure to think and talk about art. He was advised to go 
to Paris and put himself regularly through the mill of 
art-training. He went as soon as he could get up and 
long before he was well, for he entered Cabanel's studio 
with his arm in a sling. This was in 1864, when he 
was twenty-five years old, he having been born at 
Haverhill, Mass., in 1839. 

He has given us a lively account of his admission to 
Cabanel's atelier in"his recent book, "A Parisian Year." 
"A. G. Heaton was already in the studio of Cabanel 



4 And in case of need to give him all lawful aid and 
protection,' aid and protection in capital letters. 
Spreading Uncle Sam's letter of introduction before 
him, I said : ' There !' 

"His excellency examined the document, looked at 
the eagle with the harp in his mouth, and the rays and 
stars about it. It was curious and worth looking at, 
and I was not surprised at his examining it, but I was 
astonished when he smiled again and said : * This is 
not sufficient. You must bring me a letter from some 
resident in Paris.' 

"I pointed to the capital letters — 4 aid and protection' 
—and tried to argue the case with him, but in vain. I 
could not convince him of the importance of an intro- 
duction from the Secretary of State. So the colored 



document. Back to the school again with the message, 
but they could not go back on their orders. That 
night I wrote to * le Surintendant des Beaux Arts, 
Comte de Nieuwerkerke ; Palais des Tuileries,' but in 
English. I was almost sure the count could read Eng- 
lish, or certainly he knew some one who could, and I 
could express myself much freer in English, as I had 
only got as far as writing the first verb in French. I 
related the^affair, and told him in the politest language 
I could pen, that some one was stupid. By return ot 
post the answer came, post free, as the envelope bore 
the seal of the ' Maison de l'Empereur,' written in 
French, but large and handsome, as if he knew I was 
in the first verb, ' Monsieur, pour votre lettre en 
date.' Then he went on tq repeat what I had asked, 
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and that the authorization had been granted ; but to 
filter the atelier of M. Cabanel I should be obliged to 
fust obtain his consent. Then he wished me to receive 
' the assurance of his distinguished consideration,' and 
signed. Of course I then at once called upon Cabanel, 
who came out of the studio with the palette upon his 
thumb to receive me in the antechamber hung round 
with engravings and photographs from his paintings. 
To M. Cabanel I explained my errand, and showed him 



invited as an old boy to attend the annual dinner of 
the " atelier," he could not help joining in the instinctive 
" hush " which stilled the noisy room to perfect silence 
on Cabanel's entry. Something of gratitude no doubt 
mingles with this feeling, for men cannot forget that at 
the Beaux Arts they get the best teaching in the world 
without the expenditure of a penny. The system which 
extends a free welcome to men of all nationalities goes 
far to justify Victor Hugo's boast that France is one 



the model. This preference of his for France is not 
arbitrary or accidental ; he has seen other countries ; 
he studied in England and in Germany, before finally 
settling here, and he was painting in Italy only a year 
ago. 

Like most men he did not find the peculiar bent 6f 
his powers at once. The first picture that brought 
him into notice was a pure genre painting called " Pay- 
ing the Bill," exhibited at the Salon in 1870. It shows 




THE FISHER MAIDEN. BY HENRY BACON. 

CHARCOAL SKETCH FOR A FORTHCOMING PAINTING. 



my note from the count. Then he asked me a few 
questions, told me to enter on the next Monday morn- 
ing, and on that day I did so, under the patronage of 
Heaton, and took a back seat in a new school." 

Bacon had a becoming reverence for his master and 
farther on in the same book he tells us how this sur- 
vived with him, as it generally does with all men, long 
after he had passed out of the student stage. Even 
when he was a painter on his own account, and was 



vast hospitality. In 1866 and the following year our 
artist studied under Edouard Frere at Ecouen. 

It is no doubt to the influence of early association 
that we owe Bacon's ineradicable fondness for Paris. 
He would rather live in this city on a crust than in any 
other on six courses and dessert. The streets often as 
he has seen them form an ever new picture for him. 
A French crowd seems to be spontaneously composing 
all the time without giving the artist the trouble to set 



a group of rustics standing round some minor Correg- 
gio who is doing up the sign of the village inn, proba- 
bly as a payment in advance for his dinner. The critic 
in the hat, by the way, is Schenck, the famous painter 
of animals. 

Bacon next touched historical composition, and with 
the same success, in his " Boston Boys and General 
Gage," first exhibited at the Salon of 1875, subse- 
quently at the Centennial Exhibition, and now the 
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property of C. R. Rogers, of Philadelphia. This was 
the forerunner of a whole set of patriotic compositions 
which have appeared of late years in the higher class 
magazines. His " Franklin at Home," shown at the 
Salon of 1876, is the 
property of Mr. J. B. 
Thomas, of Charles- 
town, Mass. He has 
shown much aptitude 
in painting dogs, of v 
which animals he is 
very fond, and one of 
the best of his minor 
works is his " Chief 
Mourner," contributed 
to the Lotos Club of 
New York, as his initia- 
tion picture. It repre- 
sents a faithful hound 
crouching at the door, 
within whose portals 
the master lies dead. 

Eventually our artist 
founcj a class of sub- 
jects that was more de- 
finitely his own in the 
incidents of ocean- 
steamer life on the 
great highway of travel 
between the old world 
and the new. By ar- 
ranging his works in a 
certain order, we might 
have a perfect pictorial 
history of the ocean- 
trip from the " Bidding 
Good-by " or the one 
side to the " Land ! 
fend !" on the other, 
with the well - known 
delights of the middle- 
passage, flirtations be- 
hind the wheel-house 
and . lazy do - nothing 
parties in the heat of 
the afternoon sun. 
They all show a quick 
and sure eye for char- 
acter, and if anything, perhaps, a too conscious mas- 
tery of technical resource, as though the painter liked 
to create difficulties for the pleasure of conquering 
them. In one of these compositions, "The Burial 
at Sea," he 
touched • a 
deeper note; 
the crowd is 
gathered at 
the hatch- 
way at the 
moment that 
the shroud- 
ed body is 
about to be * 
hidden for- 
ever from 
human eyes 
by its swift 
plunge into 
the sea. The 
figure of the 
young and 
graceful 
woman who 
falls back 
with a ges- 
ture of de- 
spair tells 
what kind of 
bereavement 
it is. This 
picture had 
always a 
crowd be- 
fore it at the 
Salon, and 

like others of the series it has been engraved again 
and again. 

This for a moment brought the long line of these 
compositions to a close. The artist at length allowed 



his travellers to land, and hurrying them swiftly through 
intermediate scenes of travel brought them for their 
summer excursion to Etretat. (Here the portrait ac- 
companying this sketch was drawn on one rainy after- 




" STUDYING NAVIGATION." 

PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY HENRY BACON. 

noon spent in the studio of his friend Ohvie.) He had 
disembarked indeed, but he must still keep in sight of 
the salt water. There was all imaginable excuse, for 
Etretat presents one of the most charmingly pictu- 




" IN MID-OCEAN." 

PEN-AND-INK SKETCH MADE ON BOARD SHIP BY HENRY BACON. 

resque coast-scenes in the world. Bacon painted the 
queer old capstans (dating from immemorial antiquity 
and peculiar to this place) with which fishermen haul 
up their boats high and dry on the steep banks of 



shingle. Then he went inside and outside the strange 
old storehouses on the beach, made out of the skeletons 
of dead boats and thatched by Time with the richest 
variety of mosses. Then to show that he was not a 

man of one idea in art, 
he turned his back to 
his beloved sea at last 
and went into the in- 
terior — at least three 
miles. There he found 
his charming old farm- 
houses where the bee- 
culture can be seen in 
its primitive state, and 
for that matter human 
culture too, for the 
people seem to have 
changed very little else 
than their trousers since 
the Roman invasion of 
Gaul. There is no 
moral in the works but 
such as you choose to 
get out of them with- 
out the painter's conni- 
vance ; yet here it is 
not easy to escape a 
certain lulling sense of 
old - world repose and 
immutability of life. 
One remembers that a 
few yards below the 
surface the ocean is, 
quiet under the fiercest 
storms. Paris may have 
her revolutions, but 
Normandy farm - life 
seems scarcely to feel a 
shock of change. 

This may be the be- 
ginning of a new de- 
parture, for the painter 
is still young, and in any 
case he will certainly be 
watched with expectant 
curiosity by a large cir- 
cle of admirers. In the 
mean time, to reward 
his own self-denial in walking inland the three miles, 
Bacon has just walked back, and in his very latest pict- 
ure is once again on the sea-shore. In the Salon of 
this year he exhibited a fisher conscript from the 

fleet who has 
comeback to 
tell a won- 
dering circle 
of the great- 
er seas that 
1 i e beyond 
the Channel^ 
and the 
Straits. This 
"Recit de 
Marin" is a 
twilight 
scene on the 
sea-beach at 
Etretat. It is 
not improba- 
ble that Mr. 
Bacon will 
send the pic- 
ture to the 
forthcoming 
exhibition of 
the works of 
American 
a r t i s t"s a- 
broad y , at 
Philadelphia. 
Some of 
the sketches 
accomp a- 
nying this 
notice will 
seem like old friends to many readers, the subjects being 
familiar through the engravings of them- to be found on 
the walls of many an American home. 

Richard Whiteing. 
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A NOTABLE WOMAN FLOWER PAINTER. 



A peculiar and remarkably interesting exhibi- 
tion of pictures was opened in June at Kew Gardens, 
London. This exhibition is a permanent one, both the 
pictures exhibited and the unique building which holds 
ttfeni being a gift to the nation from the accomplished 
artist anil traveller, Miss Marianne North, and it forms 
a noble monument to feminine energy, bravery, and 
generosity, as well as talent. All of the six hundred 
oil sketches shown are from the brush of the donor, 
and nearly all are strictly flower paintings, the result of 
many years' work among the flora of the tropics in 
Australia, North and South America, India, Japan, 
Ceylon, Jamaica, Tcneriffe, and elsewhere. So impor- 
tant have been this lady's 
services to actual science 
while pursuing her art in 
wild regions remote from 
civilization that the Brit- 
ish Government provided 
her with official recom- 
mendations to its consuls 
and residents abroad, that 
they might assist her 
transit through any un- 
t ravelled region in which 
she might find it desirable 
to paint. 

It was not until the 
seventeenth century that 
the branch of art to which 
this gifted lady devotes 
her talent came to have 
honorable position in the 
sphere of human activity. 
Prior to that time it had 
been counted as mechan- 
ical repetition rather than 
artistic interpretation of 
natural forms, and in its 
proper place only in dec- . 
orating silk and woollen 
stuffs and furniture. Even 
the decorative artists 
themselves seemed to 
look upon it as inferior to 
other forms of ornament- 
ation, and went to Ovid 
and classical myths for 
their designs rather than 
to blooming nature, so 
that not a flower as cen- 
tral purpose appears on 
the cassoni and mobilier 
of the Italian Renais- 
sance. It is to the seven- 
teenth century and to 
Dutch masters — and mis- 
tresses — that flowei paint- 
ing owes its recognition 
as art. Several artists of 
that century gained great 
fame, and their works 
now sell almost as dearly 
as if they were Last 
Judgments and Crucifix- 
ions instead of butterflies 
and roses. In this cen- 
tury too, for almost the 
first time in the history of 
art, women became cele- 
brated in a pursuit which 
not the most acrid car- 
per' against "female 

emancipation" can condemn as unwomanly. Among 
these celebrated women, as celebrated as any of their! , 
and whose pictures are immensely sought and prized 
by collectors, appears one who seems almost the artis- 
lic antetype of Miss North. This was Sibylla Maria 
Merian, born at Frankfort in 1647. Her step-father 
was a flower painter and taught her the rudiments of 
her art. Like Miss North, her inclination led her to 
the study of natural history, and, like Miss North, she 
painted insects and flowers with a precision and taste 
never excelled by any painter whatever. She usually 
painted in water-color on vellum, and was particularly 
fond of caterpillars and butterflies in all the changes 
they undergo. Her zeal in her art led her to undertake 



a voyage to Surinam for the sake of painting the flowers 
and insects of that climate — a journey which, wonder- 
ful in its time, seems nothing now compared to the 
leagues of land and sea traversed in the same intent by 
this nineteenth century artist of whom we write. 

In some respects the English woman excels the Ger- 
man one. Her color, presented in wonderful masses 
of rare orchids and rhododendrons, wild flowers of 
Simla, Himalayan poppies and Australian flame trees, 
Indian bamboo, braken and palm forests and autumn 
foliage of Massachusetts, is much richer than Madame 
Merian' s, with a more velvety softness where Maria 
Merian is brilliantly smooth and cold. She has pecul- 
iar surface softness and dryness in her textures which 
recall pastel, although by no means to the detriment of 




"BEHIND THE WHEEL- HOUSE." BY HENRY BACON. 

ORIGINAL SKETCH FOR THE PAINTING. 

those textures, and every object has the scrupulous 
exactitude of Maria Merian, with more sense of large- 
ness and freedom of treatment. 

In the few small landscapes with which the wonder- 
fully rich, beautiful, and curious exhibition is scattered 
there is a slight want of force which critics, perhaps, 
might call " feminine." Certainly, however, they are 
imaginative work — literal as they are — in at least one 
particular, their effect upon the imagination of the 
spectator ; for few can look upon her wide, cool 
balconies of Indian villas with quiver of tropic fer- 
vor in the golden atmosphere, and background of 
purple, Orient sea ; her Jamaica bays with coral reefs 
showing beneath the limpid Waters ; her Japanese vil- 



lages among the mountain clouds ; her feathery cas- 
cades of the Yosemite, or even yellow wastes of Arizona 
sands, without wishing to sell all that they have and 
wander away into those far, strange, alluring lands. 
Miss North sailed again from England last June. Her 
destination was the Cape of Good Hope, where she in- 
tends to continue her delightful occupation of painting 
for the " Marianne North Gallery" the flowers of all 
climes. 

The exhibition room containing this wonderful col- 
lection deserves more than a notice en passant for the 
hints it gives in the way of household decoration. It 
is fifty feet by twenty-five in dimensions, and is lighted 
by a row of windows above just under the roof, after 
the Greek manner of lighting buildings. Below this 

row of windows — which, 
by the way, are separated 
from each other by floral 
panels painted by Miss 
North — is a frieze of dull 
Pompeian red, paint- 
ed with conventional 
forms in black outline. 
Beneath the frieze to the 
wainscoting, or dado, 
„ the space is completely 
filled with cabinet paint- 
ings so well arranged 
that no wall space shows 
between them anywhere. 
The dado is of foreign 
and -native woods highly 
polished, set in long, nar- 
row panels, each separat- 
ed from its neighbor by a 
thin raised rim of black. 
The three doors are also 
black, the panels exquis- 
itely painted with flowers 
and each panel delicately 
rimmed or outlined with 
gold. 

The door casings are 
gilded as frames wide 
and massive, to the pict- 
ures of the doors. These 
frames, or casings, are 
decorated with floral de- 
signs, graceful, flowing 
and effective on their 
backgrounds of dim gold. 
One of these door-casing 
decorations is a drooping 
design of the long varie- 
gated leaves of the foliage 
plant. Others are vines 
of various kinds, accentu- 
ated at corners and cen- 
tres by decorative flow- 
ers, such as large white 
chrysanthemums, wide 
white lilies, and white or 
gay tropical flowers. 

The " Marianne North 
Gallery" is a permanent 
exhibition, free, and open 
almost every clay of the 
year. No, American with 
a love of art and nature 
should think of leaving 
London without having 
paid a visit to it. 

M. B. W. 



Not long ago we called attention to the discovery 
by a French artist in London of a preparation for 
making pigments indelible for painting in water col- 
ors on tapestry, silk or plush. We now read in a 
London journal of a new medium for painting with 
oil colors upon textiles, invented by a gentleman 
resident at Florence, and designated '' the Adolfi Proc- 
ess." According to what is stated, the employment 
of a certain medium with ordinary oil colors renders 
them so pliant that the material upon which the picture 
has been executed, when the colors have become per- 
fectly dry, may be rolled up into very small space in- 
deed without injury to the work. The discovery is said 
to be " under consideration in very high quarters." 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 



'IMITATION GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE — REFORM 
IN DANCING— " OLD BUILDING " CONTROVERSIES 
— THE "RATIONAL DRESS " QUESTION — NEW 
ARTISTIC FABRICS — CRITICAL COMMENTS. 



review of our condition and prospects in art had any- 
thing which can be noted without the accompaniment 
of critical modification. A passing allusion to dancing 
as no longer a fine art, and impliedly as having been 
so once, may be quoted ; though I have not yet heard 
of a movement for the reform of dancing, I should be 



London, Sept. 28, 1882. 

We do much in England — perhaps it would be more 
exact to say we talk much — at " congresses." I could 
enumerate four of these in session, and in the enjoy- 
ment, of being reported by the press, at the present 
moment. Naturally the uppermost questions of the 
day get discussed ; we feel out where we are as regards 
progress in art and science ; men and women ebullient 
with ideas come to the front, and the more critical 
minds who stay away to look on pare down the new 
notions by means of leading articles, with magazine 
essays to follow. That the result is good, I venture to 
hold, in spite of ihe ridicule which is occasionally 
directed upon these gatherings by jaunty commenta- 
tors glad of an opening for smartnesses. Art gets its 
innings at the Social Science Congress, where it has a 
regular "section," with its departmental president; 
this year Mr. Aitchison, an architect, and a recently- 
elected Associate of the Royal Academy of Arts, pre- 
sided. It is easy to see that Mr. Aitchison is an ad- 
mirer and follower of the president of the R. A., Sir 
Frederick Leighton, whose occasional academic ora- 
tions are models which any man, content not to be 
original, might well elect to follow. The manner Mr. 
Aitchison has caught ; but his address at the Social Sci- 
ence Congress this week does not in respect of matter, 
disclose the power which his chief possesses of originat- 
ing and controlling a long train of purposeful thought, 
and I can only pick from it, as worthy of report, a few 
detached ideas. Perhaps the most significant of these 
is involved in the expression applied to the phase of 
architecture which, only a few years ago, was in Eng- 
land so prevalent that it seemed to shut out all other — 
revived ecclesiastical Gothic ; this Mr. Aitchison spoke 
of as "the imitation Gothic now so rapidly passing 
away." To realize that this Gothic, so long cultivated, 
so long reverenced, at the universities, and by the 
clergy, is after all nothing but an imitation ; and, still 
more, that it is passing away, will come upon many as 
the waking up from a dream. Still I hope and believe, 
with Mr. 
Aitchison, 
that it is a 
fact, and that 
an " English 
brick style" 
is gradually 
forming it- 
self ; that 
Street's new 
Law Courts 
and Pear- 
son's new 
Truro cathe- 
dral will, by 
the time they 
are finished, 
be assessed 
by public 
taste at their 
proper value 
as clever col- 
lations of un- 
original de- 
tails, and that 
we shall soon 
have not 
unworthy 
churches in 
a style of the 
day, planned 
to the wants 
of the day. 

A step toward this has already been taken in designing 
the church which is one of the features of the far-famed 
Bedford Park estate ; but we hope shortly, very shortly, 
to get beyond the weakly affectations of the aesthetic 
suburb which was lately described to you, with exag- 
geration of its picturesqueness, and suppression of its 
weak points, in Harper's Magazine. 

Except for this significant phrase about our " imita- 
tion Gothic," I do not know that Mr. Aitchison's 




ROUGH SKETCH FOR "THE BURIAL AT SEA." 

BY HEN1Y DACON. 

sorry to say that there is not here a scope for the 
aesthetic reformer, our modern dancing being, as Mr. 
Aitchison remarked, rather a branch of gymnastics 
than an embodiment of the poetry of motion. The 
president declared for Sunday opening of museums and 
galleries, a question upon which men fight here as if 




"THE BURIAL AT SEA." BY HENRY BACON. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM THE PAINTING. 

the welfare of their own souls depended upon other 
people seeing or not seeing pictures on a Sunday ; and 
he suggested an annual grand national and colonial 
holiday, to consist of the Derby week, with betting 
suppressed, and performances of oratorio and drama 
added to the horse-racing. I hesitate to ridicule any- 
thing ; but it must be confessed that this proposal is 
so unpractical that it may be thought to invite a smile. 
The Welsh eisteddfodan have not been so conspicu- 



ously successful as to invite the addition of their feat- 
ures to the Epsom race-course, whatever may be said 
of the experience, in another department, of Ober- 
Ammergau. 

The great fight in the art section of the congress to 
which I am referring was on the restoration of ancient 
buildings question. Some of our leading men in art— 
notably Mr. William Morris, the reformer of wall 
papers and carpets — are eaten up with reverence for 
everything except what is done in the present day. 
Creating for themselves, in imagination, an ideal past, 
they worship it, and put at little the claims and the 
works of the present. " This unwholesome sentimen- 
talism," said the leading speaker on the restoration 
question, " has affected the judgment of many per- 
sons in regard to all the artistic side of life ; and one 
form which it takes is the exaggerated worship of old 
buildings, quite irrespective of the merits or defects 
which a calm critical judgment might see in them." 
The natural conclusion from which state of mind, as 
the speaker went on to observe, is that there is no 
limit whatever to conservatism in regard to ancient 
buildings ; that, however dilapidated, however useless 
to us at present, however really bad in style they are, 
they must be preserved till they come down of them- 
selves, because they are relics of the past, and we poor 
creatures of the present can do nothing. That this is 
no exaggeration of the attitude which some of our more 
dreamy and emotional minds take up in regard to old 
buildings, was shown in the recommendation of an- 
other speaker, on the opposite side, whose view it was 
that a building such as a cathedral, when it became too 
far decayed for repair, should be allowed to " enjoy a 
sinecure," and a new one built for practical use beside 
it. I presume that your nation is now attaining an age 
at which buildings begin to acquire antiquity ; so that 
the question may shortly be a practical one with you, 
as with us, and perhaps be as fiercely debated. Mean- 
while some of the prettiest paper quarrels of the day 
arise out of it with us, and may at times afford you 
amusement as onlookers. 

Reform of female dress scored a point or two at the 
Social Science Congress. The movers in this are be- 
ginning to see that dress has its artistic as well as its 
hygienic side, and that the female mind, impenetrable 
to considerations of hygiene, may possibly be influ- 
enced by those of art. Accordingly the artistic side is 

being more 
put forward 
by the re- 
formers, 
though the 
utilitarian 
aspect of 
the matter is 
still present- 
ed. It was 
urged at the 
congress 
that the "di- 
vided skirt" 
principle, or 
as the lady 
secretary of 
the Rational 
Dress Socie- 
ty boldly put 
it, "some 
sort of two- 
legged 
dress," 
would lend 
itself to a 
kind of pict- 
u r e s q u e 
grace such 
as was often 
admired in 
the national 
costumes of 
peasantry. There is very little doubt that dress, 
whether upon the dual plan or any other, could be made 
picturesque if properly studied. The difficulty does not 
lie here ; it lies with fashion, and the general want of 
education which prevails among the women of our 
higher classes, whose minds are for the most part 
veneered, not trained, and their power of dissociating 
what is in good taste from what is in vogue almost 
non-existent. That the " two-legged " principle will' 
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